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I. PRELIMINARY 


The age in which universal history was European 
history has passed away. Likewise, the history of 
philosophy is nowadays not merely that of the 
European philosophy, but it must be universal history 
which should not neglect the philosophies of Asia. 
Buddhist philosophy is of much importance among 
those of Asia. What characteristics has it among 
the main currents of the universal history of philo- 
sophy ? Secondly, philosophy has by its nature to do 
with the problem how to live. What meaning has 
Buddhist philosophy, because of its characteristics, 
for human life in the present and in the future age 
of technics ? 


Il. BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY AS METETHICA 


I will treat first of the characteristics of Buddhist 
philosophy, and from the point of view of ontology 
which is the fundamental science of philosophy. 
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A. European Philosophy 


European philosophy is manifold, but it has a sort 
of unity and may be taken as a unitary one. But it 
is in reality discrepant two, if we scrutinize its 
ultimate principles: one is Greek philosophy and that 
which comes from and reverts to it; the other is 
Christian philosophy. By the philosophy which comes 
from and reverts to Greek philosophy I mean a 
European philosophy which coexists with the Christian 
philosophy and rejects it by reverting to the principles 
of the Greek philosophy. Thus I must first of all 
make clear the differences between Greek philosophy 
and that of Christianity. 

a) Greek philosophy is of the ancient age, and 
Christian philosophy is that of the Christians from 
the Middle Age down to the present day. Thus it 
is evident that the one differs from the other in time, 
place and creator. But this difference is accidental, 
if it is considered from the principles of philosophy, 
because the latter has been able to be a philosophy 
by inheriting much from the former, i.e. the latter 
has come into existence by combining the philosophia 
with the evangelion. What, then, is the essential 
difference? It consists, among other things, in the 
fundamental law of becoming. It is true that the 
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Greek philosophers are at odds with each other as to 
the validity of their own principles, but they support 
this unanimously, that nothing comes out of nothing, 
i.e. ex nihilo nihil. 

b) The Christian philosophers make their highest 
principle out of their own God, who is the Creator 
of all things and who creates all things out of 
nothing. His creation is creatio ex nihilo, the law 
which may be formulated “ex nihilo cuncta,” accord- 
ing to Thomas Aquinas. These two laws of becoming 
are contradictory and deny each other. Therefore 
the two philosophies must be different from each 
other, notwithstanding the superficial similarity and 
seeming historical continuity. 

And some European philosophers distinguish the 
genealogy of Plato, Augustine and Kant from that 
of Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas and Hegel. They are 
content with doing so and do not see the hidden 
discontinuity which the two genealogies have each in 
themselves. So they say that philosophy is, generally 
speaking, the science of being and they are unaware 
of the ambiguity of the term “being.” The preso- 
cratics enquired into unborn and immortal nature 
and found it to be water, air, fire, etc. Socrates 
studied them and found out that these elements were 
merely co-operating causes (synaitia, concausa), and 
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he made a true cause out of the eidos or idea. 
Herewith were established the two principles of 
matter and form. Therefore the fons et origo of the 
antagonism between materialism and idealism is to 
be found nowhere except in the ancient Greek philo- 
sophy. And for the Greek philosophers both matter 
and the form are, as Aristotle puts it, the being in 
the sense of to on (neut.) and the unborn and im- 
mortal nature (physis). And nature, which is to on, 
becomes or generates according to the law of “ex 
nihilo nihil.” And now it is clear that their philo- 
sophy is ontologia, physica or metaphysica. And 
metaphysica is theologica, and sometimes physica 
contains in itself metaphysica, i.e. theologica. In both 
cases, the “theos” is nature and to on, as meant by 
the Greek philosophers. Indeed in the beginning 
Christianity repudiated this philosophy, but afterwards 
it adopted it and developed its own philosophy. And 
in so doing the Christian philosophers accepted both 
the form which is causa and the matter which is 
concausa and rejected the philosophy, the principle 
of which is matter only. However, because the two 
principles accepted are, as they are accepted, unborn 
and immortal, they are not compatible with the 
Christian God, who is and should be the highest 
principle and creative cause. Therefore Augustine 
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declared that the ideas are immanent in the mens or 
intelligentia of his God. Interpreting and systemati- 
sing him, Thomas Aquinas declared that not only 
the ideas are immanent in the mens of God, but also 
the idea of matter is in it, using which as exemplar 
God created even the first matter (materia prima) 
out of nothing (SCG., I. 17.). Therefore their God is 
quite different from His creatures and transcends 
them completely. Indeed God is sometimes intended 
by “natura”, but this natura is in reality trans- 
natura. Their God is called also “being” (ens). And 
this Being is, strictly speaking, ho 6n qui est, “I 
AM” (Exodus 3. 14.). He is not the natural being 
which is to on, but the supernatural being who is 
triune. Therefore, when ontologia means the science 
of this Being, it must be hyperont-o-logia. Thus we 
have come to know that in regard to “being” to on 
must be distinguished from ho 6n, and ontologia from 
hyperontologia. The Christian philosophy which 
makes its fundamental science out of the hyperonto- 
logia is theologia essentially ; it is christian theodicy. 

Lastly, the ultimate truths of the two philosophies 
are those of objectivity, though the one is natural 
truth and the other supernatural truth. 


B. Upanishad Philosophy 


Of what nature is the Buddhist philosophy, when 
it is compared with European philosophy as above 
analysed ? It is a part of Indian philosophy, however 
important it may be. And it is an outcome of the 
movements of free-thinking with regard to the tradi- 
tion of Upanishad philosophy. Therefore, in order to 
answer the question, we must know beforehand the 
nature of Upanishad philosophy. 

This philosophy has, as its starting point, the 
problem of human existence, samsarah, as known 
clearly from the 13 Upanishads, which are our main 
sources. It inquired into the beginning or principle 
of human existence and tried to find it in not-being. 
asat or being, sat (ex. gr. BU. I. 2. 1; TU. Il. 6. 1.). 
And after hard study, it gave preference to being, 
one without second, as the principle of human ex- 
istence (Ch U. VI. 2. 1.). And this being, sat, should 
be translated into the Greek “to on.” But the sat 
is brahman objectively and atman subjectively. And 
Sandilya asserted the identity of the two. Not only 
because it is so, but also because the sat is called 
Rudra (SU. III. 2.) and purusa, it should be translated 
into the Greek “ho 6n.” Moreover, the sat has be- 
come sati, hé -ousa, in later ages, mediated by Uma 
in the Kenopanishad and the devatmasakti in the 
Svetasvataropanishad. But this point should be put 
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out of consideration here. So far, we have found as 
the principle of Upanishad philosophy, sat which 
may be translated both to on and ho 6n. 

It is true that sat should be translated by to on, 
but it is neither the matter nor the form of the 
Greek philosophy, because it is both the efficient and 
the material cause (BS. I. 4. 23-28; II. 3. 33.). There- 
fore from the beginning Upanishad philosophy had 
not the antagonism between materialism and idealism. 
Accordingly professor Walter Ruben is wrong when 
he interpretes the Indian philosophy from the Upa- 
nishads down to present age in the light of the 
antagonism. 

And again indeed sat should be translated into the 
Greek “he 6n,” but there is a great difference, when 
sat is compared with ho 6n of the Christian philoso- 
phy. a) While ho 6n is merely transcendent, the sat 
is both transcendent and immanent as the Upanishads 
declare it repeatedly (ex. gr. Katha, II. 2. 9-15.). b) 
While ho 6n has created all things not out of his 
substance, but out of nothing, sat has created all 
things out of one fourth of his own being. There- 
fore the Upanishadic philosophy prefers the law of 
becoming of “ex nihilo nihil,’ and it has this point 
in common with the Greek philosophy. The Buddhist 
philosophy also does not accept the law of “ex nihilo 


cuncta.” c) And so the Christian philosophy might 
rebuke the Upanishad philosophy for pan-the-ism. 
And actually some Upanishads call sat “deva” (SU. 
V. 3.). And “theos” and “deva” are closely related 
from the standpoint of philology. However the Upa- 
nishad deva is not a misconception of the Christian 
theos, but it is sui generis. Therefore, if the term 
pantheism means rebuke from the side of the Christian 
philosophy, the philosophy of sat should not be called 
pantheism. This is also true of Buddhist philosophy. 
d) In later ages sat has become sati, i.e. hé ousa. 
No parallel of this fact can be found in the Christian 
philosophy. 

Thus indeed Upanishad philosophy has some points 
similar to European philosophy, but it is sui generis 
and cannot be totally assimilated to the latter. 


C. Buddhist Philosophy 


Now at last we can see the Buddhist philosophy 
face to face. It is free-thought, as above stated, in 
regard to the tradition of Upanishad philosophy. So 
far, it is of the nature of criticism. And so, if the 
two are compared from the point of view of ontology: 
a) while the Upanishad philosophy poses the sub- 
stantive sat as its first principle, the Buddhist philo- 
sophy opposes “(na sanna casanna sadasat,” i.e. “not 
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being, not not-being, not being-not-being.” Therefor the 
latter poses as its first principle neithr something like 
to on of the Greek philosophy nor something like ho 
6n of the Christian philosophy. In other words it does 
not postulate any first principle in the sense of arkhé 
or adi, and declares adyanutpadah, no genesis from 
the first principle. b) While the one poses brahman 
and atman as substance, the other opposes nairatmya- 
dvaya, two non-ego. c) If the position of Buddhist 
philosophy is expressed in positive terms, it consists 
in the pratityasamutpadah, i.e. the middle way bet- 
ween being and not-being. And the pratityasmut- 
padah is the law of mind (cittadharmata) which has 
two directions of movement, of pravrttih and_nivrit- 
tih, i.e. flow and ebb. And the mind itslf is pratity- 
asamutpannam, that which has originated dependently 
and is identical with the law (MN: Mahéa-tanha-khaya). 
d) Therefor it is true that Buddhist philosophy has 
started from human existence as samsarah, just in 
the same manner as the Upanishad philosophy, but 
it has solved the problem by the law of pratityasa- 
mutpadah, while the latter has solved it by the sub- 
stantive sat. And it declares the pratityasamutpadah 
to be the law from time immemorial, paurana-sthiti- 
dharmata and exhorts to realize it by oneself (praty- 
atmavedya). Here-in lies all the Buddhist philosophy, 
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that the pratityasamutpadah is the ancient law and 
that one should make others realize it after one has 
realized it with one’s own prajna. e) And the rea- 
lization of the law with one’s own prajnaé amounts to 
this, that one becomes the law itself from the stand- 
point of the duhkhanirodhasatyam, the truth of the 
destruction of suffering, and lives it. And this is the 
santih; this is peace. And this is the realization of 
the final aim of human existence. f) Thus, in this 
point Buddhist philosophy has a way of thinking 
common to Upanishad philosophy, because the realiza- 
tion of the law with one’s own prajna is nothing else 
than the “aham brahmasmi” (BU.I. 4.10.), which 
starts from “tat tvam asi” (ChU. VI. 8.7.). And the 
road which leads to the goal is the way of discipline, 
siksamarga, which is none other than “neti, neti” (B 
U. I. 4. 10.). 

From the above it follows hat the essential chara- 
cteristics of Buddhist philosophy consist in the fact that 
it is metethica. And it has this in common with 
Upanishad philosophy. Metethica is neither physica, 
nor metaphysica, nor theologia, nor metalogica which 
European philosophy founded and developed. It is 
unique and unparalleled in the universal history of 
philosophy. However, as to metethica, Buddhist phi- 
losophy advanced one step farther than Upanishad 
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philosophy, because the former emphasizes the aprati- 
sthita-nirvanam, reposed activity abiding neither in 
samsarah nor in nirvanam becuse of great friendship 
and compassion, while the latter emphasizes the ana- 
vrttih, no return; and secondly, because the latter 
makes the objective truth of brahman subjective by 
atman and this unity of brahman and atman has in 
it a crucial problem to be solved notwithstanding the 
Sandilyan declaration, while the former has propound- 
ed from the beginning the truth of subjectivity of 
pratityasamutpddah. Even though there are such 
differences, Buddhist philosophy, together with the 
Upanishad philosophy, is metethica which European 
philosophy has not, and herewith makes a unique 
contribution to the universal history of philosoply, 
and makes it richer. 


Ill. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


At the commencement I said that philosophy 
has by its nature to do with the problem how to 
live. Accordingly, Greek philosophy has founded its 
own ethics, the principle of which is to live con- 
gruently with nature. But nature here has in itself 
an irreconciliable antagonism between matter and 
form. Instead of this there arose the ethics of the 
love of God or ofja good will of Christian philosoply. 
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But it is of the nature of idealism and is opposed to 
materialism. Moreover it is intolerant because of its 
jealous God. Therefore both of them are prone to 
struggle. And it follows that their peace is an im- 
permanent peace of those who are by nature at strife 
with one another, as the proverb goes: homo homini 
lupus. Contrary to it, both the Upanishadic santih 
and the Buddhist nirvanam conceive human nature 
as peaceful and view the struggle an impermanent 
condition whith derives its origin from ignorance, 
avidya. We Asians, should keep .burning this light 
of the wisdom of peace in the midst of our age of 
technics. The progress of technics should not be 
used for threatening, conquering, destroying, etc. It 
should be ways and means to the aprati-sthitanirva- 
nam, because peaceful is nirvanam, Santam nirvanam, 
and because it is truth that wins and not falsehood, 
satyam eva jayate nanrtam. (Finis) 
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